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ABSTRACT 

A study tested o the generally accepted theory that low 
income children faii to achieve adequate levels of literacy because 
there is a vast discontinuity between home and school in the 
functions of literacy, language, and the nature of typical 
teaching/learning experiences. Thirty-two elementary school children 
were studied. Parents and teachers of the children were interviewed, 
and one observation was made' o£_ajJ^en.t_iielping a child in* an 
assignment at home^ This ja AsJLgiim^ 

-logr^hesiT" of the child ' s activities on a specific day. Interaction * 
between"the child and the helping parent was noted. Analysis of 
observation data led to the conclusion that parept child interaction 
over a homework-like task is very similar to dyadic interaction 
between a teacher and child in school, and the implicit theories of 
teaching and learning held by parents and teachers are very much the 
same. Results indicate that discontinuity between home and school 
cannot fully explain all of .the problems low income children have in 
acquiring literacy. (JD) _ 
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Lcw-inccme, working class chi ldren hn the Un i ted States 'are mucn mere 
Tikefy than middl* class children to -fail to achieve adequate levels ot 
literacy, as defined by grade-1 evel norms. Furthermore, the di fferences 
between middle and forking class children increase as the children cciitn.ue 
through school, becoming especially serious at grade 4 and above when the 
ability to read complex material in order to acquire new information becomes 
crucial to < school success (NAEP, 1931V; A task of major importance to 

9 

researchers and educators is to explain why working class children expedience 
such risk of failure at literacy development. 

To many, . the fact that there are social class differences in literacy 
achievement suggests that the cause is to be found in the home or . in some 
aspect of the relationship between home and school. One claim that has been 
made poncerning the source of working class children's difficulty with literacy 
achievement is the "discontinuity between home and school* <See, for example, 
Heath, 1982a, 1982b, in press; A\i and Jordan, 1981; and Philips, 1972, 1983) V 
'In this chapter after reviewing literature relevant to* the "discontinuity 
hypothesis", we will present *data from our study of 31 low-income families of 
mixed ethnicity .1 iving in^an urban setting in the northeastern United States in 
order to see whether the proposed explanation holds for our population. 

Ethnographic studies of the uses of literacy in low-income homes demon- 
strate that low-income and minority children experience a tremendous discontin- 
uity between home and school ^ a) the functions of literacy, b) the functions 
of language, ,*nd c) the nature of typical teaching/learning experiences, and 
suggest furthermore that these discontinuities may explain the children's 
failure at school . 



Functions of. I, i tar.acy . A number of ethnographers have pointed out that 
the ^jjs^s^to yhjch JLLtsracx s s_pju t vary. widely i n_dlff erejtt_j:.cmm unities, Shir-, 
ley 8ric& Heath (in press) studied three Southeastern communities: Roadville, a 

C i < 

poor rural white community; Jrackton, a poor rural black ccmmuni ty, . and Main- 
town: a middle class white community. Varenne, Hamid-Bugl ione, McDermott and 
Morrison (1982) v cqnducted an ethnographic study of 32 families of low 
soc/i oeconomic ^status _*in a borough of New York, Scollon and- Scollon (1981) 
compared the acquisition of literary b/ Athabaskan children to the acquisition 
of literacy by their daughter. 

In the flower class communities studied ty -both Heath and by Uarenne &± 
al«, children experienced general and specific discontinuities. Overall, for 
•these ^ch i Idren , the print used at home had an immediate function. Things were 
rarely written for their own sake; print was utilized for specific extrinsic 
purposes. Most of the contexts for reading for these children were tied to the 
immediate tasks of everyday life; "in Heath's distinction, they did not learn 
to read as much as they read to learn (1980). 

Varenne a± 11. (1982) and Heath (1980) independently identified specific 
functions of literacy. Activities which call for literacy included 1) house- 
hold, activities such as directions for operating gadgets, recipes, etc.; 2) 

o » 

keeping up a social, network, such, as exchanging letters, notes, and, greeting 
cards; 3) communications for' social institutions, such as notices from school, 
tax returns, insurance policies; 4) marketplace shopping, which included rea- 
ding and comparing^ labels and prices, ingredients, etc. (Varenne a±al., 1982). 
Reading is crucial to *11 of these activities, and writing to some. All these 
exercises of literacy, however, const ituteo a means to an end; they were not 
particularly valued in and of themselves. Thus, children from these communi- 
ties were unfamiliar with the need to focus on reading .and writing as ends in 
and of themselves, as school tasks* require them to do. 

, \ ' • ' 



Communicative rules around reading and writing differ as well. The read- 
ing of a letter in Trackton, -for instance, cecame .a collaborative effort, 
involving decoding unclear words, gathering information and spontaneous story- 
telling inspired by the material in the letter* Given this, one could predict 
that the structure of traditional reading groups, with their emphasis on turn- 
taking and on reading' exactly wha/t is printed with no embell ishments, wouid be 
a puzzling and remote task to Trackton children. 

The Scollons (19.81) have illustrated that the rules for the'u*se of litera- 
cy in Fort Chippewan, Alberta differ radically from those of traditional 

f 

schools, due to the close connection between literacy and religion in Fort 
Chippewan. Children were taught to respect the text, * not to reproduce it*in 
writing, to learn through repetition and chanting,, and to see reading as the 
task of an adult rather than a child. One could predict that children raised 
in this tradition would be reluctant to wri te," wqiiTd be puzzled by demands, on 
the part of the adult that they*read, and might be uncomfortable with ques- 
tions, discussions, and interpretations of the text. 

Pnnr-Hrmc of 1 angnago . Researchers have found discontinuities not only in 
the functions of literacy but also in the functions of language. Heath 
(198215), for example, found that Roadville and liaintown .children wer,e very 
fluent in responding to a questiohifig strategy which could be labeled 
"didactic", information-oriented questions such as those that* parents and 
teachers often ask their children either in order to teach them new concepts or 
to check their understanding of old ones. Thus., Roadville children and 
children frpm Mai ntown were familiar with labeling questions ("What color is 
tha^?") and questions which as,ked them to repeat something (/And what did the 
little goose say?"). They were used to answering questions to which the asker 
already knew the answer. Didactic questioning is one of the primary 



questioning strategies of teacf>ers in both trad it Tonal and open classrooms- 
(Edwards and Furlong, 1973).. ^ r 

To the Trackton children, however,* fhese questions seemed strange and 
silly. ."Ain't nobody can talk about things being the irselves," stated one 
•frustrated third grader (Heath, 1982a: 105). Instead, Tracktpn .children were 
■fluent in answering questions which called less -for -factual information and 
more -for metaphorical or descriptive, information. Comparison questions 
("What's that like?"), almost never seen, in white -families, were -frequent among 
the black -families. Quest i ons were used in Tracktpn as story-starters ("Whsct 
happened to James 7 car?") and as invitations to defend oneself ("What's that 
,on your -face?") but in school, questions were never used to serve these pur- 
poses. Heath (in press), Jordan (1981), Michaels (this volume) and the Scol- 
lons (1981) have all identified differences in narrative structures learned at 
\ home and those expected in school. Michaels, -for instance, has described the 
way in which children who used a topicrchaining rather- than a topic-centered 
style during sharing ti.me were negatively evaluated by their teacher. Heath 
(in press) -found that essays o-f the -fifth grade Trackton children were full of 
drama, dialogue, and emotion, but were low on factua] ^ information that helped 
to set the stage for th» reader by alerting him or her to a change of scene or 
chronology. The RoadviUe fifth graders, on the other hand, were skilled at 
creating literate narratives wi th a beginning, middle and epd, but stopped at a 
factual account and added Tittle of the drama or dialogue found in Trackton 
stories. Thus, Trackton children were at risk of bei ng evaluated as having 
little of the most elementary decontextual izing skills} Roadville children were 
at risk of being evaluated as unimaginative. V 

J owning gfvU^ The research of Phil ips "(1972., 1983) and Jordan, (1981) 
illustrates that discontinuities between the school and the home in the area of 
learning styles may greatly inhibit children's literacy achievement. Jordan 
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and Phillips have indicated that Warm Springs Indfan children and native Ha- 
waiian children are accustomed to learning most culturally valued competencies 

among peer groups, not in a one7on-one situation with adults, 

«. 

The Hawaiian children ar* accustomed to be ing responsible for .their own 

♦ - * 

and others' learning; thus-there is much ".peer tutoring" in their everyday 
learning. They are typically responsible for „tasks which contribute in impor-* 

tant ways to the smooth running of their households, taking the role of teacher 

» 

as well as learner with- their peers .< Jordan, 1931 ) . 

The native American children are socialized to learn tasks on their own 
(Philips, 1972, 1933). Th*y are rarely verbally instructed by parents;, instead, 
parents may demonstrate the task, whereupon the child will practice privately $ 
and not make her new accompl isnment public until she is fairly certain she can 
perform competently. It is clear how these children may be inhibited by the 
conventions of c]assr.oom 1 earning. Public practice, performing publicly before 
competence is achieved, and verbal instruction all violate the norms t o which 
these children have been socialized. - 4 

Tntprupntinn In rprinre. discnnt i nu i t,y*> Thus we see that functions of ULter- 
acy, functions of language, and learning styles are three areas In which home- 
school di scont inui ties can put a chi 1 d at r i sk for acqui r ing 1 i teracy sk i1 1 s. 
The suggestion that home-school discontinuities are responsible 1 for low litera- 
cy achievement is supported by the success of various changes implemented in 
the classrooms. Most of the changes are in the direction of adapting the 
structure and/ or curr icufum of the classroom to be more congruent with the 
home. \ 

For example, using the native Hawaiian collaborative "talk story" narra- 
tive form as a basis for reading instruction has improved the Hawaiian chil- 
dren^ success at learning how to read <Au and Jordan, 1931). Furthermore, 




simply informing teachers that their didactic questions max be unfamiliar to 
sortie children and suggesting that they also use some of the more open-ended 
question -forms familiar to black children can improve the children's -function- 
ing, in the classroom (Heath, 1982a), The most effective and global interven- 
tion involves providing a teacher who is a member of the ch i 1 dren's own culture 

and who thus understands, appreciates, and responds appropriately to the chil- 

* - 

dren's J anguage use., narrative style., and literacy practices (Erickson, 1977). 

Another form- of intervention focuses on the home as the site for change. 
Such early enrichment programs as the parent-training project of Levenstein <ih 
press) work to reduce home-school discontinuities by training^p4rents in .some 
of th£" techniques that teachers typically use — didactic questions, demands for 
►display of knowledge, demands for lexical specificity,* etc. Such programs are 
especially effective in improving children's school success during the primary, 
grades XLazar and. Darl ington/ 1932), 

All of the above suggests that when teachers understand more about the 
home environment and when parents 7 behavior is more similar to behavior encoun- 
tered "in the school environment, teachers can make children's* home-skills 
relevant to school success. If they can do this, as well as teach school 
skills as additions and riot replacements for home skills, the children's proba- 
bility of becoming literate increases significantly. As is evident, most of 
the descriptive focus of the ethnographic research is on what families do in 
their natural context, apart from scliool , to facilitate learning and literacy. 
The prescriptive focus is on how teacher§^an modify their own behavior and the 
classroom contexts they create to resembl e^/these home Contexts. * 
. LiflU ta.tions osx IhJk rLL^cnntjnni ty ftxplana.t i.on« These convincing descrip- 
tions of discontinuity between home and school present data on groups which 
show vt^y different cultural patterns from "mainstream 11 North Americans. 
Native Hawaaians, North American Indians, and rural blacks participate in truly 



different cultures from middle class North Americans, and it is not surprising 
that classrooms staffed by white, middle class teachers in schools organized by 
white, middle class administrators would constitute very unfamiliar environ- 
menis for such children. 

It is tempting 'to extend the discontinuity hypothesis to explaifi the poor 
achievement of working class, lowrincome children in general, on the assumption 
that classes the primary source of the discontinuity between hcffne and school. 
We would argue, however, that such an extension^ Ls unjustified — we freed, to look 
carefully at various, groups of low-income children to determine whether their 
home experiences are JndeAd^dlscon.tinuous with their schooling. Conversely, it 



would also be useful to compart the home and school experience of middle class 
children. Surely, on many points these children also are re^j^ped to make a 
considerable adjustment to school practices <e.g., conforming to rules for 
turn-taking and for not talking at will, respecti ng. adul t authority, sharing 
toys and .other desired objects); yet their literacy development is not 
impaired. 

Analysis of the data we collected from 31 low-income -fart Mies living in an 
urban setti'ng suggests that the parent-child interaction over a homework-like 

task is very similar to dyadic interaction between a teacher and a child in 

* » 

school and the implicit theories of teaching and learning held by parents and 
by teachers are very much the same. We will present the data supporting these 
conclusions 'below, after describing the sample and data collection procedures 
in greater detai 1 . 

The participants in this study were 32 children from 31 families, selected 
from one urban school system to meet the following criteria: 1) The children 



were in grades 2, 4, or 6 at 'the s*tart of the study; 2) They could be classed 
as somewhat below or somewhat above-average* -readers,- - as. measured by scores 6n_ 
standardized tg£tj?*in reading. (Classification was based on school records arvc^ 
teacher recommendation, supplemented by individual ly administered . reading 
tests.) 3) They .were eligible -for t the -free-1 unch program ajt school, based on. 
the + ami 1 y's per capita income, « 

Approximately half the children were male and hal-f -female. The 31 fami- 
lies included 6 American black -families, 5 bVack -familie-s oi Caribbean origin, 
3 Hispanic -families, 3 Irish-American -families, 2 Portyguese-AmerJcan .famLUes, 
and T2 white -families o-f remoU or mixed* ethnic i ty. Parents' education ranged 
■from 6 third grade to graduate school. Over one-third* o-f the mothers did not 
graduate -from high school. O-f these eleven* four women had attended grade 
school only. Another third o-f the mothers had graduated -from high School. The 

o 

remaining -third had seme college or technical school training. Only the one 
mother with a master's degree had graduated -from college. 

A wide range o-f data was collected on the -families: The children ,kept 
time allocation diaries: various -family members and thej children's teachers 
were interviewed: the children were observed at s^ool : and their reading, 
waiting, and language skills were tested twice at one-year intervals <See' 
Chal I , Snow, Barnes, Chandler, Goodman, Hemphill, andJacobs, 1932, top a 
complete report on -data collection). In this chapter, while we will draw on 
data -from the interviews of the mothers and* teachers and -from our observations 
oTlTome and i cfassrbom i n terac t i on , we wHT re Vy prnwarTTy" on our obseFvat i ons 
o-f parent-child interaction during a structured, homework-like task. 

We had hoped to 5 observe parent-child interaction during naturally occur- 
ring homework tasks. However, we were -frustrated in trying to do this -for a 
number o-f reasons: Many o-f the second graders were assigned little homework, 



seme chi Idren had\4'ime to do their homework at school or during an after-school 
orogramf in rnanV -f an^i lies" there was no set time to do homework, and parents 
helped with homework only when it was" too hard or too long rather than on' a 
regular basis,/ We found in our pilot home observations that^aiting to see 
parent-child interaction over homework or any other literacy-related activity 
was impractical an8 inefficient for Jthe researchers, cog^idering that we had 31 

o 

families to observe. We therefore decided to use the task of filling out time 
allocation diaries. of children's activities as a focal point around which to 
observe parent-child interactions during a school -txpe w task,. . This diary task 
resembles homework in that the children had to read aod follow a set of 
directions, recall and. organ i ze factual details, write them in a prescribed 
format, and return the diary to us. A further advantage of the diary task was 
that, it allowed us to observe more spontaneous bejiaviors on the part of the 
parents since it was .nVt obvious to the family members that observing their 
interaction was of interest to us; they .thought we were focusing only on the 
activities of the child and bn his or her writing. 

The diary-observation visit always included two researchers — one to ex- 
plain and one to observe * The researcher who had had previous contact with the 
family asked the child and whichever parent was present to participate in the 
task of filling out the diary. This researches explained "that we wanted a 
diary of 4 the child's activities for four consecutive weekdays. Each day's 
diary consisted of spaces in which to write what the child had done, where he 
or she wa s, 'and who he or she was withi as we11„ as a checkl iiS.tJoa, which, any 
activity engaged in during the day had to be checked off (See Figure 1 for 
diary form). 1 This researcher asked the parent and child to fill, in the diary 
together right then and there for the previus day's activities "so it would 'be 
clear how to do it." It was left up to the parent and child who should do £ the 
actual writing. During this whole time, the second researcher — who had not 



previously me t the f ami 1 ie's* and* knew nothjjig^about* them — served as observer. 
Having had training in ethnographic methods, she wrqte a running narraTive of 
the entire- interaction ov^r the task / ' ' 

When the .observer had compl*te,d narratjves for all the families-} she 

t * 

developed categories for organizing the notes in order to -facilitate compari* *n 

between families and to do o.ther data analyses. These categori'e^ were 1) 

* * v 
activities in progress when we arrived, 2) the setting, 35 the role of par'tici- 

pants', 4) participants' manner toward the t$sk and toward each other, 5) other 
sjmuJLtaneous _actjvi t ies, 6) questions, 7) off-tasfc remarks, 8) problems with 
.the task and their resolution, ?) other i.nteracti on over tf\e task, TO) partici- 
pants' remarks' about the task, 11) participants' remarks about other partici- 
pants, and 12) language other than English. 

Because of scheduling problems and attrition, ^observation of the diary 
interaction could be 'carried but in only 26 families. * Thus f .'though we present 
data- from interviews with the parents and telphers of all the children, the 
number on whom direct observational data are available is somewhat .smal 1 er • 

Setting and Bole, oi Participants > • 

Virtually every family was receptive and friendly to us upon our arrival 
and during the' diary task. A variety of act i v i t i es was observed 9 * when we 

4 * 

arrived, .e.g., eat ing % dinner , watching television, playingwith art Atari*, 
moJther returning from jogging. Television was a constant presence in many of 
the fami 1 ies. In f i ve f ami 1 i es H was left on during our visits but appeared 
to be a continuing distraction to the child in only one (even when the mother 

turned down the sound but left on the picture). Another child, a second 

* • * * 

grader, jumped up in the middle of filling out the diary to turn on the TV in 

another room. In all the other families either the TV was not on. or else the 

mother turned off the set when we arhived, in preparation for the task at hand. 
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Siblings of 1) of the children were present during the tasK* but they were 
not necessarily a. distract ion. £ Tt is interesting to note that no siblings were 
asked to leave, although four of, .the children's friends were told to come back 
later when the task was completed. Younger siblings invariably wanted* to get 
involved i n the task and we usually offered them a piece of papsr to write or 

draw on A „ in some instances though-*- -the- -s-i-bl ing played more of a role rh the 

task. For example, a younger sister of one of the children reminded her that 
% they had made up songs during the day. In another family, the younger daughter 
helped her sister remember events while their mother took care of the baby. At 
one point, the two girls argued briefly about what time something had occurred 
during the day and appealed to their mother for a solution. 

In 23 families, the mother was present with the child during the task; in 
two families, fathers helped the child; in one family both mother and father 
were present. From our interviews with parents, we know that for two 
families in which the fathers helped during the diary task, the father helped 
with homework regularly as well. In another family, the mother gave responsi- 
hNity to the interviewer to help the child with the diary; she drd not usually 
help the child with homework 'ei ther . The only fourth grader whose mother wrote 
the diary for him myst have done some of his homework for him too since she 
commented in the interview, U I like hi s workbooks; I think they're fun to do." 
We felt that what we saw, in terms of who helped the child, 7 how much and in 
what tone help was given, was representative of homework help in general in 
these families. The two families in which parent-child interaction during the 
task was negative and nonproductive, in our view, were marked by similarly 
negative interactions during our -other .visits to the household. 

Also, what parents said in interviews about helping th.eir children was 
consonant with what we saw them doing ^ interaction over this task. .One 
helpful mother said, "I work with the kids during the summer so they don't 



forge- stuff" and another commented, n I go oyer new things with her once Defore 

she doss her hcmeworfc. " One mother told us, ,r She asks for help with words 

sometimes. Just last week they -found a decomposed body in the project, and she 

asKea me what * decomfro~^r^r«irtr H Antt^€?~iF^Ydtttt'1\^ she neTpeo her" cm id 

wi th homework : 

When she reads ancient history, she doesn't know the words and it puts 
her head into a whirlwind. So I make her read each sentence aloud to 
help keep track of things. Then I ask her to say what it meant in her 
own words. 
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Naiupp a£ ±h£L ?argR,tTCh 1,1 Q Tnrorsrtion 

There were many parallels between the dyadic interactions over homework- 
ike tasks we observed at home and those which we saw in classrocms. Like 



dyadic interactions between a teacher (usually female) and an elementary school 



student in the context of a normal classroom with other students present, the 
interaction we observed in the homes was primarily between one parent (usually 
the mother) and one child, but with other f ami 1 y members present .and involving 
themselves in various ways. This kind of adult-child dyadic interaction is 
only one kind of interaction which i nf 1 uences rh i 1 dren's development of liter- 
acy and probably not th* most frequent type either in the classrooms' or the 
homes in our study. The norm in many classrooms is a teacher with a small or 
large group of students or children working independently. The norm in our 
families — all but two of which had more than one child — was for older children, 
as well as parents, to help younger children with homework, as we discovered 
from our interview data. Still, a parent he 1 pi ng a ch i 1 d, . like a teacher 
working with one student, was common in our sample (according to interviews 
with parents) and can be, as our observational data demonstrate, an important 
source of literacy learning. p 

The interactions we saw between parents and children, like the exchanges 
we saw between teachers and students, were varied in tone and in level of skill 

f o 

exhibited. We saw a few instances of. parent-chi Id and teacher-student interac- 
tion during which the emotional tone was negative and little school -related 
learning seemed to be going on, but most of the parents and the teachers helped 
the children pleasantly and skillfully. 

Like teachers, parents had differing expectations from one another af 
children who were the same age. One parent of a second grade boy who was 
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getting restless during the diary ta£k asked us, "How long can you keep kids 
♦ Interested in this?" Another parent of a*restless second grade boy said zo him 
confidently, "I told you it was gonna take an hour and I know you can do it." 

Qiig- -Sixth. gr.adejils~mot her- leaned across the table during the entire fask^grvTfTg 

her orders about what to write and where. The child wr ote a s qu i ckl y as 

possible, with the mother admonishing her to "write nice". In- contrast , an- 
other sixth grader wrote the diary alone while her mother arrswered the phone, 
talked to hef* son, helped her husband, and chatted with the interviewer. 

Two parents didn't try to help their children fill put the diary^ because 
they -felt that they themselves could not read or write English well enough. 
But -four of the six parents who did not help clearly -felt they did not need to; 
their fourth and sjxth graders could do the task by themselves. In contrast to 
parents who gave no help at all, four parents actually wrote the diary for 
their children. Most of these parents presumably did so to spare their second 
jjraders the frustration of having to write so much. 

The remaining 16 parents tried to help their children with the task in 

4 m . 

three primary ways: 1) structuring the physical environment (including prepar- 
ing the child physically) and the task itself; 2) motivating the child to do 
the task; and 3) helping the child with form and content. The ways in which 
the parents helped the children are an indication of their implicit theories of 
education. Many helped their children in all three^ays, others in only one or 
two. 

The first way parents assisted was by structuring the environment and 
getting the child ready for the. task. In order to do this,, parents sometimes 
turned on lights, turned off radios and televisions, turned away visitors and 
phone callers, .found seats and writing surfaces, and got pens or pencils. One 
mother told her older daughter to do the dishes and two cousins to go and play 



so that the focal child could concentrate on the task. Some also made sure 

that they themselves had their glasses on and that the child was warmly 

» 

clothed, fed, and had Clean hands. One mother asked the interviewer if her 



tfatrgftter could write in pencil since it would be "cleaner 11 in case she made a 
mistake? s everal others, helped erase mistakes. Ma'hy parents pointed out where 



the chile} shoutd'write and made sure all the boxes were filled in. The mother 
of a .girl who was having extra difficulty remembering what she had done on 
Friday asked if Thursday would be easier. In some cases, parents, mostly of 
older children, left it up to the child'tp "get ready" for the task. 

A second theory of education embraced by parents <as yell' as. 'teachers) was 
tha^t children need to be motivated in order to complete the task. Parents 
tried- in various ways to motivate their children. Some parents patted the 
child or rubbed his back during the: task". Several parents expressed confidence 
that the child could do tjie_ task or expressed approval of the way that var i ous 
parts had been done. Uhen the child hesitated, a typical mother said, "That's 
right." Parents' reassurance and emotional support of'their children often 
seemed important to task-orientation and completion. Uhen one second grader 
complained, looking at his mother, "I messed up on the 'b'," she responded, 
"That's okay." Another mother reassured her child, "I'll help yoVdo it, don't 
worry, I'll help you." Several parents demonstrated pride in their children 
during the task. , "He's so precise, this guy,T "Spelling's his best subject," 
and "She does have good handwriting, considering" were remarks made by three 

parents. The expressions of approval were not limited to the children's behav- 

V «ji 

ior during the diary task. One mother showed us a gift her daughter h&j made 

\ to 

for her; another smiled proudly when a younger child showed us his brother's 
drawing. 

Only in a few instances were motivating comments in a negative vein. One 
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mother threatened to hit her sixth grader if she didn't "write nice"; anothe'r 

actual!/ did slap her second grade daughter when she started to walk out after 

» 

continuous conflicts over the task. Several parents made deprecating comments 

r t 

afaou t their children, CTrH~yr^ftfrp--p-^ Hunro" nr "7 Ann'* — LUce_ 

your attitude, kid". ' 

» A third way in which parents, demonstrated their own theories of education 
was by helping with both form — especially spelling — and content of the diaries/ 
Correct spelling evoked much parent help, 'correction, and comment. Many pa- 
rents just spelled out words, some with explanations; for example: "road, r-o- 
a-d, not as in animal, r-o-a-d" . Others also tried to hel^p their children with 
spelling by suggesting strategies, or supplying rules, such yas "Sound it out" or. 
"It rhymes with mouse" or "Double the 'p'" or "Drop the 'e' before adding 
'ing'," or fl Supper is like Superman but with two 'p's." One parent told her 

_child__to ljigk_up how to spell a word in the dictionary so she^would remember 

and not "embarrass" herself. Two mothers had to ask one of the researchers 
for help with spelling words like 'supper' and 'dining'. A few parents accepted 
the'ir children's invented spellings,, one referred to his child's "creative 
spelling" and another said, "Okay, do it your own way." 

Clearly, both parents and children believed that spelling was very impor- 
tant. One mother said, "I always thought good spelling came with* the genes, i 
won all the spelling bees. My kids read, but they can't spell." Another 
berated her child, "Your spelling is getting worse; what's the matter with you? 
It's supposed to be getting better." Another said simply, "I don'" believe 
this" when seeing how her child spelled a word. One mother offered excuses for 
her child's spelling by s.aying, "Summer's here and he forgot everything Some 
children also made cdmments about their "spell ing. One fourth grader said., "I'm 

^smart in everything but spel 1 ing. . . .1 wish I could spell.." A sixtn grader 
commented, "I forgot how to spell even easy words in the summer." 
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Handwriting was a? so important to seme children and parents. An olcer 
child said, "I have to practice my handwriting; it's so gross." Several young- 
er- children commented on the difficulty they were having forming individual 



letters, one saying he had forgotten how to* make 'g's' and another saying* I 



get my 'b's' and 'd's' mixed up." A mother commented to her — fourth — grafer, 

"You're getting sloppy." 

The accuracy of the content of the dearies was of utmost importance to 

most parents and children. It was the reason for most of -.the suggestions, 

corrections, and discussions between parents and children.. To elicit accurate 

content, parents often prompted the children with questions; 

Mother: "When did you have supper?" 

Child: "5:15." - 

Mother: "Wait a minute. Write on this li.ne, 'Ate 

supper or had sup,per.' When did you start 

your homework?"*^ 
Child; "About 6." f * 
Mother: "When djd you \t_ inj sh?" 
Child: "Around 6:30. What do I write?" 
Mother: "'Finish homework'. What happened at 6:45?" 
Child: "Nothing. "J- 
Mother: "Nothing at all?* ■ 
Child: "I was listening to the radio." 
Mother: "Okay, then write 'listening to the "radio'. 

Did you go out to play?" 
Child: "Yes." 
Mother: "What time?" 
ChljTdi "Around 3:15." 
Mother: "You didn't write that down." 

Other examples of "tutorial questions" in our field notes were: 

*r 

Father: "Did you talk on the telephone yesterday?" , 
.Child: ."No." . 4 

Father: "No? How many times did you call. 

me to bring your clothes? Not once, 
three times." 



and 

Mother: "What time did you wake up?" 
< Qh i Id wrote.) 

Mother: "Who were you with?" 
(Child wrote.) 

Mother: "Who was in the room while you got 
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dressed? Who else was in the room?" 

Seme of these questions were to spur the ch i Id's memory since the parent 
didn't" know the answer, but some were clearly didactic questions. In our 
.ahs e n j a t i o n -s-, — the-se — iu4oEU-a 1 q ai & s t i on^-wer e- frequent ly-treed in froth home and 
school and thus did not represent a source of discontinuity between home and 
school fbr these children as they did for the Trackton children Heath studjed. 

In the course o-f -filling out the diaries with their children, several 

parents acceded to their children's versions when there were disagreements aver 

what had really happened when, or with whom. Some o-f these instances happened 

when the child apparently convinced the parent that he or she was right; for 

example 

Mother: u You got up at 
^^Child: "First \ got up at 7." 

^Motb^ (sroi 1 ing) : "I'll mind my own business." 

In other cases, ihe parent admitted he or she did not really know what th& 

child had done, having not &ren there^ An example of a typical comment by a 

mother to her child was, "You know better^Tfiarf^K do^__I^was at work*" For 

whatever reason, in both situations power wa£ given to the child TrT do i ng_ the 

task. Even when the parent actually filled in the diary for 'the child, the 

parent always asked the, child some questions about his or her activities and 

wrote what the child answered. The one fourth grader (a below-average reader) 

whose mother wrote the diary for him corrected her account of his activities, 

saying that he had gone to .the library before returning home. 

■ 

• u Hnnt inni between Home and School 

j 

nhservat inna.l ~~rta"fa. .Many of the specific behaviors, as well as the 

ideas that motivate these behaviors,, exhibited by the low-income parents in 

i 

interaction with their children were very similar to the behaviors and ideas of 

* v., * ' c 

the children's teachers. Like teachers, the parents were simultaneously 
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teaching ways of structuring the environment and preparing oneself to do the 
task. The/ were displaying attitudes toward literacy tasks and toward their 
children which nould transfer, usually positively, to other, school -pel ated 



situations. In several instances, parents instructed their children in ways 



jrfh-Lch— improved their childrerPTn i teracy skill! and were -furthermore similar to 



the teaching strategies used, by good teachers in classrooms, such as modelling 
problem-solving strategies. y : 

There were many opportunities -for school-like teaching and learning during 
the diary task. Several children, when reading the checklist, asked their 
parents what "chores", "errands", ajid "relatives" we^he , and some parents check7 
ed to see that their children knew the meanings of words. In the course of the 
task, some parents also introduced their children" to the use o-f ditto marks, 
abbreviations, arrows, and carats. For example, one mother said, "You were 
outside playing ball.. ..Now put ditto marks because you didn't come in till 6. n 
Helping with abbreviations, one mother suggested* "You can use 'sq.' for 
'square'"} another pother asked her child what 'MDC' stood -for when the daugh- 
ter wrote '"went to MDC swimming pool"., 

In addition to vocabulary development, several parents aided their chil- 
dren in decontextual ization, a skill Scoljon and Scollon (1979: ' 14) 'emphasize 
as important -for "essayist" literacy. For example, one mother said, "If you 
put 'Mrs. F' , they ain't gonna know who you're talking about." Another sugges- 
ted, "Put 'brother' instead of 'Jimmy' because they won't know he's your bro- 
ther.^ 

Doin^\^the diary task stimulated another child to relate his concrete 
activity to a larger and more general category: When filling out the check- 
list, he asked his^4|»other, "Is going to the store an errand?... If I watch a 
basketball game, is that^sports?" One mother suggested to her second grader 
who was laboriously writing "Ifojjshed teeth, washed face, put on pants", etc., 



that he wr*te simply "got ready for break-fasti 11 Another mother said to her 
fourth grade child, "It's all right to write it short like that— 'in house, 

-e-a-t+n^^ ■ — ■■ — - 

The -following is one example o-f several instances o-f a parent helping her 
ch i 1 d reason : 

Mother; "What time did- you come back?* 

ChlTdr— "-4T30 v" — — — — — 7— 

Mother: "How could you have been watching 
TV?" 

Child: "I watched the Pink Panther." 
Mother: "When does that come on?" 
Child: "4:30." 

Mother: "So you probably came back about 
4:15." 

Parental attempts at organizing the task and using it -for teaching were 
very similar to teachers' behavior in classrooms. Teachers too organize the 
physical environment, see that the child gets ready to do the task, and struc- 
ture the task itself. Teachers try to motivate children to work by reassuring 
them, by expressing con-fidence or pride in them or approval o-f their work, and 
by conveying expectations and attitudes valuing literacy- Some also correct 1 , 
reprimand, or even threaten. One teacher in our study said that she didn't 
•feel she had taught anything i-f she* hadn't screamed at the children. Many 
teachers spend a^ lot o-f time showing children to do a particular task 
neatly and accurately; they emphasize correct spelling and -form", as did the 
parents. They, like many o-f the parents in our study,' o-ften use tutorial 
questions to elicit the right answer. At the same time, however, they teach 
vocabulary and higher thinking skills, such as generalization, decontextual iza- 
tion, and logical reasoning, use-ful in lite rate activities. Thus. the lower- 
income parents in our study were similar to the teachers in the ways they 
-fostered the acquisition and development o-f literacy in the children. From the 
ways parents and teachers worked with children, we could in-fer their theories 



about education and we -found them to be strikingly similar, 

Iaiftr . u j. fttu daia. We learned about implicit theories, attitudes, and values 
from interviews with both parents and teachers as well as -from our observation- 
al data, and again we -found parents' and teachers' implicit theories to be 
r^n~tT~P apf" ft s were asKe<3 what tfiey~~?eT"t should be the most important goal 
■for schools. One third thought it should be basic skills, and one third of 
--tat hens -^nd^one^quar-ter^of -mothers -felt i t should be reading, " OnTy^T SandTtfr 
said that discipline or social contacts were most important. 

When parents were asked what a good teacher was, -far and away the most 
•frequent response was "someone who is caring and conscientious, who gives extra 
time to her work,* The second most -frequent response was "one who treats 
children as individuals, who helps them out with problems. " One mother put it 
in these worlds, "A good teacher is one who takes her time with each ki<f...Cwho 
doesn't] just throw th^paper on the desk and say 'do it',.. [who explains] 
stuff so the child can do* it right." "A patient and understanding person" was 
also mentioned by several parents. Other responses included, "someone who 
helps the children make the honor roll" and who has a "so-ft voice' 1 , yho is "not 
♦ grouchy". 

Regarding their idea of a "good student", the most" frequent responses by 
parents had to do with effort and attendance; good conduct and attent i veness 
were also mentioned frequently, as were good grades. Learning new things, being 
smart and cur i ous- were, not freque,nt responses for mothers. * 

We found teachers' attitudes to be similar to those of the parents in our 
study. In interviews, teachers were asked to describe individual children in 
the Tr classes. their conceptions 'of "what makes a good student can be deduced 
from their responses. Themes of task orientation dominate the teachers' des- 
criptions pf the children* Teachers, like the pothers in our study, were 
overwhelmingly oriented toward behavioral characteristics in their descriptions 
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of a good student. -When teachers were asked what individual -focal children 
were like in whole-group lessons, virtually none of their responses had to do 

wTttr~t"fte content "of The" clfi l dre*n^xon+rrbu+roTt^ -thre-^eve+70^ th^xh tj dren^s 

understanding. Instead, teachers gave clescr iptions like "disruptive", "day 
dreams/ "quiet*, "distractabl e" , and "attentive". 

_ Xe.achers/- _^e.sponse.s,- .io: __qu.es t ions about children's independent work 

j p * similarly centered on behavior and task orientation. During independent work, 
teachers described the children as "needs prodding", "conscientious", "tries", 
"slow", "talks to -friends", "sometimes does it, sometimes doesn't", and "works 
to get it done". Only two children's teachers mentioned their ability rather 
than their effort, citing "well organized* and "poor penmanship" in describing 
their independent work . 

When asked to describe focal children's reading problems, teachers men- 
tioned "not very involved*, "has trouble getting work done", "lacks self- 
confidence", and "careless, rushes". Mentkon of these motivational problems d 
„ reflects the teache. s' view that reading is getting assignments done. The most 
frequently cited problems with reading were "rushes to .fin ish assignments^ and^ 
"not very involved" . 

fljLsciiqgyinn 

For the population of urban,* ethn i cal ly mixed, low-income children we 

J 

studied^ failure of literacy acquisition does not seem to be accounted for by 

extreme discontinuity between home and school. . „The below-average as well as 

% i 

the above-average readers in our sample (see pp. 7-8 above) came from homes 
where the theories about learning and teaching school skills and 'the nature of 
interaction over schoJMike tasks was strikingly similar to what they 
experienced at school** , 

4 

*It is not surprising that "discontinuity" does not characterize the home- 

~-u- 

— -•■ -— . ^ -~ ... -- - • — — , — — ^■^^■^■■■■'■■■■^^ 



school relationship -for this population. Although low** income ana working 
class, the families in our sample were in no s'ense isolated from mainstream. 
—North- frner+can amtrre-j -rrr-farti — £hre>^were- verynnurh^Hrerr "cff~TtT" TTany~o?~ 
them had very high ed ucational and occupational aspira tions -for their _ ehi Idrgn . 
<see Chall slal., 1982), and -few were very^strongly identified with th£ir' 
ethnic or religious subgroups. 

3 

Furthermore, the schools which the children attended were t fluiie firmly 
integrated into their neighborhood structures) they were not strange or distant 

institutions. Many of the parents in the sample had attended the same schools 

t 

and knew the teachers and administrators personally. Hany of the teachers grew 
up in th* same neighborhoods where the children were now living and some had 
not moved out. The schools, like the ne i ghborhoods and the teachjng staff,* 
have long "been racially and ethnically heterogeneous-. The kind' of discontinui- 
ty that occurs when a child from a homogeneous and culturally distinct communis 
ty goes to a school that is not comriiuni ty-based could not have been* expected 
for our population. * N * 

Thus, we are in agreement with McDermott, Goldman and Varenne <n.d.) and 
Varenne £± al^. <1?§2) in their rejection of Ihe home-school discontinuity 
explanation of the school failure of working class children. Our data, like 
theirs, indicates that there is much continuity between home and school, par- 
ticularly around school tasks. 

CnimtgrnroriuEtior* i ntfcadt i.Qns QUAE hnmpwork2 Our data, however, seems to 
differ from that ,of these researchers in one important way. McDermott, Goldman 
( and Varenne <n.d.) suggest that it is the very continuity between * home and 
school which accounts at least partly for schopl failure. They assert that the 
counterproductive dynamics in classrooms described by McDermott and Gospodinoff 
<1981)-t1ow. trust, organizing to learn instead of learning, dysfunctional 



interactions — are reproduced in the homes x 

/ While it is t^je that children -from *d i ? -feren t homes enter school 
di -fferently prepared -for schoal tasks, we see no reason -for such 
=l_ _ jdifiejiences not being, easily overcome,, unless, in -fact .school 
Seaming • scenes are set up in such a way th&t ha,s children working 
against themselves. Schools and homts seenu so wel 1 .integrated that 

eveir— tromes~, — wtreTs — workrrrg — on^chwl— ""tasks', can arrange -for ^an 

interactional scene so complex that children and their%wn parents ' 
can work together while getting nothing done \ t& engage each other -in. 
the name o-f mutual 'help 'and learnirfg and nonetheless to get nothing, 
done, [McDermott, Goldman, and Varenne;, p*d.":133 • A 

it \ * 

While we too ar^ n impressed wi th the sim i 1 ar i t i es 'i n goals, values and. 

evaluation criteria [between school and home]", while we agree that "parents* 

know how to play teacher," our data do not indicate that a majority o-f parents 

"know a great deal more about how toehold a child back." (McDermott, Goldman 

and Varenne, n.d.i13) Rather, the interactions we observed between parents and. 

» • 

children during our homework-like task £er«, in general, positive, cooperative, 
and productive. Not only was the diary filled.jn, as -{Requested, but o-ften 
children had the opportunity to learn literacy, /language, and reasoning skills 
as well . 

Hnnrl ifs.ion.. Like McDermott and his col?eagueswe would emphasise the 
degree o-f continuity which some children, including low-incomf, wording class 

children, experience when moving from home .to school or when bringing school 

%> • 

work home. Discontinui ty cannot explain the problems these children have^^liL^- 

acquiring Hteracy. . , v 

Unlike McDermott and his colleagues, we could n„ot conclude -from our 

» ■ ■ r « 

dlata that interactions around school-like tasks are counterproductive to lit- 

' t 

eracy acquisition. We -found that some parents can provide their children with 
skilled teaching and task management ,_and that most can maintain a -fairly 
positive emotional atmosphere during a homework-like task. Furthermore, we > 
feel that their styles o-f interaction during the task are qui tie sitnilar to 
their styles o-f interaction during other, non-literacy-related, activities $nd 
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. that "bringing school ncrne" need not disrupt communication between parent an-d 
child. * • 



These conclusions Leave us with the question of why low-inccme children 

* *■ * » 
/> 

experience greater risk of failure at learning to read. No doubt discontinuity 
between home and school and dysfunctional communication over ^.earning tasks 
provide part of the answer for some of the children, but other sources of 
success and of failure must be sought* in low-income children's heme and school 
experiences. 



9 







*For an analysis o-f the relationship between parent-child interact ion .around 
this task and parents' educational level, see Chandler, 19S2. 
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Name 



Day 



Please write down everything you did from the time you go up until 



you went to bed. Put 'woke up' next, to the time you" woke up, and 
start from there. Try to fill it in before you go. to bed, so you 
don't forget all the things you did. Please mail these to us when 
you have finished all four days. 



MOKNING 



What were you doing? 



Where 

v;ere 

you? 



— 6-rOO 

6:30 

7; 00— — : 

7:30 

8:00 _ _ 

8:30 

I 

9:00 L_ 

1 

9:30 

t 

10:00 £ L 

10:30 

i 

1 1 .on j_ 

_ 

11:30 

12:00 

12:30 
9 
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Who were you with? 
(mother, father, 
brother, sister, friend, 
adult friend,- relative, 
by yourself) 
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